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Quid refert quantum habeas? multo illud plus eff quod non habes. 
SEN. 


T is an old and a common obfervation, that men are more defirous 
to be thought to poffefs talents and qualities to which in truth 
they have no pretenfions, than thofe in which they excel in an emi- 
nent degree. Of this Cicero was in ancient times a remarkable exam- 
ple, and the obfervation of every one muft have furnifhed inftances 
as ftriking in our own days. We fee grave and profound ftatefmen 
wifhing to pafs for fine gentlemen, and fine gentlemen valuing them- 
felves upon their knowledge of things of which they are moft igno- . 
rant. “ff -youw with to compliment the gay, the elegant Lotharia, you 
muft not mention his tafte in drefs, his fine figure, or the lively ele- 
gance of his converfation: You muft dwell upon his knowledge of 
the interefts of the different ftates of Europe, his extenfive political 
information, and his talents for bufinefs. Camillus is a barrifter of 
the firft eminence, pofleffed of great knowledge in his profeffion, an 
acute reafoner, and powerful pleader. In external appearance Na- 
ture has been lefs bountiful to Camillus: his figure is mean and un- 
graceful; and from his air and manner a ftranger would be apt to 
take him for any thing rather than a gentleman. With all this, Ca- 
millus fancies that there is an uncommon degree of elegance in his 
form, and cannot conceal his ambition to be confidered as a man of 
fafhion. 


But the moft amufing inftance of this fort I have met with was that 
of the late Duke of His Grace was undoubtedly pofleffed of 
found judgment, a cultivated underftanding, a greater portion of 
knowledge than ufually falls to the fhare of thofe of his rank; and, 
though not perhaps calculated to make a brilliant figure in the fenate,. 
his talents were admirably adapted for bufinefs, and muft, in any age, 
have entitled their poffeflor to refpe& and confideration. Amidft his 
other ftudies, the Duke had happened to look into fome books of 
phyfic: From that moment he om a moft fkilful phyfician, 
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and, compared to himfelf, confidered the whole faculty as a fet of ig- 
norant blunderers. An artful courtier, well acquainted with this 
whimfey of his Grace’s, contrived to let it be known, that he was af- 
fected with a particular diforder, in the cure of which the Duke 
thought himfelf more than commonly expert. He kindly offered 
his afliftance, which was received with becoming gratitude; and from 
time to time he was acquainted with the progrefs of the cure, and the 
effects of the medicine fuppofed to have been adminiftered in confe- 
quence of his prefcriptions. At the end of {fix weeks, the wily patient 
had to thank his noble phyfician, both for a complete cure, and a con- 
fiderable employment which he had long in vain folicited. 


Among the other fex, though, from their fituation, and the nar- 
rower circle of their acquirements, this weaknefs has lefs rodn to dif- 
play itfelf, yet it is not unfrequently tobe found. Elizabeth might be 
quoted as a counterpart to Cicero, were it not that the claim to beauty 
is fo natural to a woman, that we do not wonder when we find a 
Queen not fuperior to that pretenfion, But there are, in our own 
times, ladies who forget the certain empire of their beauty, and 
afpire to the doubtful reputation of knowledge. Mirtilla has of late 
turned her fine eyes from terreftrial objects to the ftudy of aftronomy ; 
and you cannot flatter her fo much as by afking her opinion of the lait 
new meteor, or the Georgium Sidus. And Euanthe, fince fhe read 
Raumur, has left her fociety of beaux for a curious colletion of but- 
terflies. 


But, while people are thus ambitious of being thought to poffefs 
talents and qualities to which they have no pretenfion, it does not 
thence follow, that they eftimate at too low a rate thofe attainments 
in which they are allowed to excel. In judging at leaft of thofe around 
us, we are, | am afraid, too apt to undervalue fuch as may be defi- 
cient in any particular in which we have acquired eminence, how- 
ever refpectable fuch perfons may otherwife be. The man of letters 
looks down with a confcious fuperiority on the man of bufinefs en- 
gaged in the ordinary affairs of life: The men of the world, on the 
other hand, fecling the importance of their own occupations, confi- 
der the purfuits of literature as at beft but a finer fpecies of diffipation, 
a mere paftime, leading to no end, and attended with no confequence. 


This fort of mutual contempt is vifible in every rank and condition 
of life ; and even the beft, the moft moderate, and the moft cultivated 
minds, are not, perhaps, altogether exempted from it. Mr Hume, in 
his Hiftory of England, exprefles himfelf in the following terms: 
** Such a fuperiority do the purfuits of literature poflefs above every 
“ other cecupation, that even he who attains but a mediocrity in 
‘* them merits the pre-eminence above thofe that excel the moft in 
“ the common and vulgar profeffions.” It is not my object at pre- 
fent to inquire how far this opinion be well or ill founded: allowing 
it to be juft, what muft Mr Elume’s ftation be in the feale of excel- 
lence? ‘That quettion, | am perluaded, his gentle modeity hardly per- 
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mitted him to cotfider. It is well known that Mr Hume, a few years 
before his death, received a penfion of L. 200 a-year. It might have 
been amufing at the time, to confider the oppofite ideas entertained by 
the givers and the receiver of that penfion, In the pride of prefent 
power, and amidi{t the felf-importance foftered by perpetual adulation, 
the minifter and his minions might view with a certain degree of 
contempt amanon whém they were beftowing fo paltry a recompente : 
on the other hand, the author, while receiving this mark of favour, 
and exprefling his gratitude for it, might not be able to check the 
rifing thought, that his name would live for ever, ranked with thofe 
whole envied lot it had been, to inform, to enlighten, to delight 
mankind ; while his patrons, diftinguithed only by rank or ftation, 
were buried in oblivion with the common herd of kings, minifters, 
and ftatefinen, whofe names pofterity reads with the motlt perfect 
indifference, of whom little more is commonly known, than that they 
lived and died at fuch and fuch a period. Of this idea Mr Hume 
hinfelf gives a fine illuftration. Talking of the little regard :paid to 
Milton when alive, ‘* Whitlocke;” fays he, ‘* mentions one Milton, as 
“he calls him, a blind man, who was employed in tranflating a treaty 
* with Sweden into Latin.” Thefe forms of expreffion are amufine 
to us, who confider how obfcure Whitlocke himfelf, though Lord 
Keeper and Ambaflador, and indeed a man of great abilities and mes. 
rit, has become in comparifon of Milton. 


When Lord Keeper Whitlocke exprefled himfelf in thofe terms, he 
muft have felt a confcious fuperiority over one Milton, employed to 
tranflate the Swedith treaty into Latin. But, if we may guefs at what 
paffed in the mind of Milton while employed in that humble fervice, 
it is not improbable, that, if ever he was led to eftimate his own me- 
rit in comparifon with that of Whitlocke, a juft fenfe of his own fuperior 
excellence might teach him, that, though conftrained by fituation to 
fubmit t6.a drudgery fo unworthy of him, yet ftill he was by nature 
entitled to a place in the Templeof Fame far above his employer ; and 
he might perhaps enjoy, by a fort of anticipation, that ample juftice 
which pofterity has done him. Such examples may convey a ufeful 
leffon to the great, may teach them to fmooth fomewhat of their “ creft- 
‘* ed pride,” and to treat with more obfervance and regard than they 
are often difpoled to do, men equal to them by nature, perhaps fu- 
perior in Nature’s beft and choicett gifts. 


Of the laft fpecies of weaknefs taken notice of in this Paper, the 
credit we take for the talents we poilets, the reafon feems obvious 
enough, that partiality to ourfelves, and our own poffeflions, which runs 
through every circumftance of life. Of the firft, our defire to be re- 
marked for talents to which we have no proper claim, the reafon may, 
1 think, be drawn from the period of life at which it commonly takes 
its rife. Our real endowments were ours, or began to be attained, at 
an early age, when we were but little liable to the impreflions of va- 
nity or felf-conceit ; but the new and imperfed acquirements on which 
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men are apt very abfurdly to plume themfelves, begin after the habit 
of vanity is formed, which appropriates to itfelf every acquifition, 
however trifling, which its pofleflor may happen to make. ~ 


But, whatever may be the caufe of fuch weakneffefs, no doubt will 
be entertained of their exiftence. [t will readily be acknowledged, that 
men are apt to fall into thofe two oppofite and feemingly contradictory 
extremes, when they think of themfelves and of others. On one hand, 
the childifh vanity of new acquirements leads us to overlook thofe ta- 
lents which in reality we poflefs, and to value ourfelves on thofe to 
which we have little or no pretenfion ; yet, when we come to form a 
judgment of our own merit, in comparifon with that of our neigh- 
bours, we are apt to defpife every perfon who is deficient in any one 
particular in which we excel. We ought, however, to recollect, that 
to aim at univerfal excellence is a vain and fruitlefs attempt, which 
feldom fails to expofe even men of the moft fuperior talents to deferved 
fidicule : and, if this be allowed, it muft follow, that it is no lefs un- 
juft than ungenerous, to defpife others for the want of a particular 
quality or accomplifhment which we may happen to poflefs ; becaufe 
it is extremely probable that we may be equally deficient in fome ar- 
ticle, perhaps more important and more ufeful to mankind, in which 
they have attained a high degree of excellenge. 
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